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ADVERTISEMENT SH SHEET. 


Vor. LAV. 


§, F, BALDERSTON & ‘SON, 


902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th St./ rooms and attics, barn, carriage house, 
PLAIN A 'D DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without | 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 


A LECTURE ON 
“QUAKERISM AND CULTURE,” 
(in aid of Library) 

WILL BE DELIVERED BY 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, 

Of Chappaqua, New York, 


AT MEETING HOUSE ON SCHERMERHORN 8T., 


BROOKLYN, 


THIRD MONTH 29th, 1872, at § P. M. 


TICKETS FOR 


C. & H. W. 
Brooklyn. 


SALE BY 


R. R. Belknap, Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange. 


Seaman & Tubby, 30 Ferry Street, New York. 
Edward Merritt, 14 Barclay Street, New York. 


Jacob Capron, Broadway and Twenty Eighth St., 


New York. 
Jobn L 


Griffen, 654 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
31-1t 


SELLING OUT 
WINTER DRESS GOODS AND SILKS, 


To close business. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 


No. 26 Seuth Second Street, Philadelphia. 
A specialty in plain silk. 28-tf. 


EDWARD H. CLOUD, 
CONVEYANCER, 


705 Wausut Srreet, Pawapeuputa. 
(First floor, front office.) 


Conveyancing carefally and promptly executed. 
Money carefully invested in mortgages and round 
rents. Real estate sold. 22-1m. 


DAY BY DAY. ‘By ¥ Wm. 1H .Chase. 


Dlastrated, Morocco, gilt, 
" Cloth, ” 
. < plain, 
Two pictures ‘‘ “ 
Not illustrated, 
For sale by 


A. LEWIS, 109 N. Tenth 
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Miller, 1100 and 1102 Pacific St., 


No. 31. 


a pleasant place 
a house of nine 


fruit and 
Safe and pleasant place for 
Terms moderate. 


D. L. LEEDS, 
518 Walnut St., 


CHARLES 0. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 12 6m. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Is closing out the balance of his 


WINTER SHAWLS 


ABD 


DRESS GOODS 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Please give him an early call, as 
BARGAINS 

Can be obtained of him. 

BLACK SILKS !! 

BLACK SILKS !! 

From $1.25 to $5.00. 

BLACK ALPACAS !! 


BLACK ALPACAS !! 
From 373 to 1.25. 
Spring dress goods opening daily. 


STOKES & WOOD. 
S. W. corner of Seventh and Arch Streets, 


OLIVER W. COGGSHALL. 


TO RENT, for the Summer, 
near Moorestown, New Jersey 


vegetable garden. 
children. 


29-2 Phila. 


Fee Pub Library 20 2° 





JOSEPH DICKINSON, 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 


COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 
26 4t 
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REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA, 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment Of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as prion. {7 ly. 


oe SU BURBAN RESIDENCE FOR SALE. —The 
residence of the late Hannah J. Williams, sit- 
uated one half mile east of and overlookirg the 
city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes and 
small frnits. Good brick bouse containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stables, wood-house, 
chicken-house, &c., &c. In fact, everything to | 
make it a desirable home. For further particulars 
inquire of or address A. K. WILLIAMS or BENJA- 
MIN STRATTAN, Richmond, Ind. 
12th mo. 8th, 1871. 


KANSAS. 


The interest taken by me in a Kansas Colony has 
been merged with one started by Friends and Wes- 
leyan Methodists, near the central part of that State. 


26.4t 








The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad will 
” around 
which are government lands to be homesteaded or 


s00n run through the new town of ‘‘ Peace, 


pre-empted, and railroad lands for sale, if early ap- 
plied for. Address, for circular giving particulars, 


Henry P. Ninde, Peace, Rice County, Kansas, (via 


Newton.) 
30-1t. 


‘CLARKSON TABER, 
Tribane Office, New York. 


WIRE RAILING, 


For enclosing Cemetery lots, Cottages, ¢c 
WIRE GUARDS, for Store Fronts. 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 

ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, &c. | 

VWevufactured by M. WALKER & SON 

Wo. 805 Market St. Philada 

0. E, PRATT, 
Attorney aud Counsellor et Law, 


TNo, 2 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Business promptly and carefully attended to for 
\parties at a distaycea 


sf _ J. DENNIS, Jr, 
Solicitor cf Patents and Counselor 


IN ALL MATTERS PERTAINING T0 INVENTIONS, 
371i F. STREET, 


Opposite the 8.W. cor. of the Patent Office 
WASHINGTON, D.c. 





A cirenlar with a map of Washington sent to any 
address on receipt of astamp. Inventions examined 
and their patentability reported on for five dollars. 
When inventors live several hundred miles from the 
Patent Office, I can do their business for them better 
than they can do it for themselves if they come here, 
for less than their expenses here and home again. 
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hw creer: ror Oren Pv 
MERSHON’S RUSSIAN HEATERS, 
Cooking Ranges, Low Down Grates, 

Latrobe Heaters, Portable Heat. 

ers, Fireplace Heaters, Siate Man- 

tels,Gas Ovens. Registers, Chimney; 

Ventilators, and Confectioner» 

Candy Furnaces 

Philadelphia. 34 month, 1868. 
Dayigt Mgrenon’s Sons: 

It gives me pleasure to say that your new im- 
proved Wrought-Iron Air-tight Heaters have given 
me entire satisfaction during the last severe winter. 
Notwithstanding the very cold weather, my house 
has been comfortably warm day and tight, saving, 
' I believe, at least one third of the ordinary quantity 

i) coal. I can cheerfully recommend them to all 
ho are in want of a first-class Heating Apparatus. 
\" Jonny M. Warraut, 1317 Filbert St. 

For other references, see Friends’ Review, No. 42, 

Vol. 20, and No. 8, Vol. 21. 
| Send for descriptive Circulars to 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS, 
‘NN. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 


Store and sample rooms, No 1338 Chestnut 
Street, opposite United States Mint. 
| ALBERT H. MBRSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHOB 
GAS LOGS FOR FIREPLACES, 
82 ly. 


| ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Offer at the following 
REDUCED PRICES. 
*RESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 9(c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, '80e ‘ 90e., $1. 00, $1.20, $1.30, 
vnd $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 
GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. za 
FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
36 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 
f@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


FAYNE’S” BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. 
~ MRS. E, STEEL, 
Manufacturer of 
Corsets and Braces for Ladies and Childrea, 


Paris-made Corsets. Werly Corsets. French Cormt 
Clasps. SKIRTS at popular prices. 
32ly 1313 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA 
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For Friend’s Review. 


MIRABEAU'S ANSWER TO DUNKIRK FRIENDS. 


I notice the article on the first page of the 
Review for Second month 24th; and the 
Editor’s notice of the same, The “ Answer” 
tothe petition of the Dunkirk Friends to 
the National Assembly of France, early in 
1791, was not written by Bailly: it was both 
written and delivered by a greater than he, 
the renowned Mirabeau. Bailly had ceased 
to be President of the Assembly, and had 
been appointed Mayor of Paris, sometime 
before William Rotch and others presented 
their petition, and Gabriel Honoré de Ri- 
quetti, comte de Mirabeau, now occupied the 


place, having been elected to it early in the | 


year 1791. He held it but a short time. A 
few weeks after he had written and pro- 
nounced the “ Answer,” the man who seemed 
to hold in his hands the destinies of Fraace 
had ceased to live. 

It was early in the year 1791, that the 
petition which called forth the reply given in 
the Review was presented. I have not been 
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No. 31. 
able to find a copy of this paper. Perhaps 
it may yet come tolight. William Rotch, no 
doubt, had a copy, and he would be very 
likely to send one to his friend and corres- 
pondent Rebecca Jones. May it not be found 
in the pages of the Moniteur ? 

Of the * Answer,” we have twe versions, 
—that given in Friends’ Review, and an- 
other which is found in the North American 
Review for 1822, vol. 15. In an article in 
that periodical, in which he notices a work 
entitled, (Zuvres Oratoires de Mirabeau: 
précédés d'une notice historique sur sa vie, Al- 
exader H. Everett gives a sketch of the life 
of that wonderful man, and quotes largely 
from his speeches. This address or reply to 
the Quaker petitioners he gives entire, trans- 
lating it from the work he was reviewing. 

Everett thus introduces his translation of 
the answer: 


~~ 


~~ 


‘*The following answer wis made by Mirab:a%, 
then presiding in the National Assembly, to an ad- 
dress from a deputation of the sect of Quakers. 
He refutes all their principles with great non- 
chalance, at the same time that he is overwhelming 
them with a profusion of polite and complimentary 
phrases. The whole speech is, in fact, a pisce of 
delicate persiflage.’’ 


Which of the two translations is most 
faithful to the original I have no means of 
ascertaining. The version in the Friends’ 
Review is by far the most vigorous, and is, 
probably, the most correct. It would be in- 
teresting for us to have the petition in the 
original English and the answer in the orig- 
inal French. 

But the readers of the Review will be, I 
have no doubt, more interested in the history 
of the petition and of the circumstances at- 
tending its presentation to the National As- 
sembly of France. 

William Rotch, of Nantneket, had estab- 
lished the whale fishery at Dunkirk in 
France. His son Benjamin, who afterward 
settled at Milford Haven, was there in charge 
of the business. The father left France in 
1787 and did pot return until the summer of 
1790. He then took with him his wife and 
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two daughters, Lydia and Mary. Benjamin 
Rotch’s wife and child were of the company. 

When William Rotch went to Puris, after 
an unavailing effort to establish the whale 
fishery in England, in addition to the propo- 
sitions which were directly connected with 
that undertaking, he submitted to the French 
Government the following: 

1. A full and free enjoyment of our religion ac- 
cording to the principles of the people ealled 
Quakers. 

[To this the ministerial “accordé” was 
attached in writing. } 

2. An entire exemption from military requisitions 
of every kind. 

To this was answered! the following: “ As 
they are a peaceable people, and meddle not 
with the quarrels of Princes, neither internal 
nor external, this proposition may be grant- 
ed.” 

Thus were the Nantucket Friends settled 
at Dunkirk. When William Rotch told 
Lord Hawksbury, during the unsuccessful 
negotiation in England, that he would make 
an application to the French Government, it 
was not strange that the latter exclaimed, 
“Ah! Quakers go to France?’ The reply 
was, “ Yes, but with regret.” They found 
themselves there, however, under more fav- 
orable circumstances than had been expected. 

Thus far by way of introduction. The 
remainder of this interesting narrative will 
be given in the words of William Rotch, who, 
although he says in his brief memorandum 
that “ William Rotch, of Nantucket, assisted,” 
was without doubt the originator and princi- 
pal actor in the movement. 

“Early in the year 1791, I was called 
upon with my son (Benjamin) to attend the 
National Assembly at Paris. We were joined 
by John Marsillac in presenting a petition to 
that body forsome privileges and exemptions 
connected with our religious principles. The 
petition was drawn by John Marsillac before 
we reached Paris, and notice given that it 
must be presented the next day. 

On perusing it, we found some material 
alterations necessary, and in some instances 
it was difficult to express in French the 
alterations we made in \English, without 
losing their force. My not understanding 
the French language, it was impossible to 
have such expressions inserted as I thought 
necessary, and the time was so short that we 
were obliged to let it pass with much fewer 
amendments than we wished. 

The hour was come for presenting it; and 
the previous notice given of the Quaker 
petition, I suppose drew every member in 
town to his seat. The galleries for spectators 
were filled, and many could not be accom- 
modated ; nor did we wonder at their curiosi- 
ty, considering the novelty of the object. We 


i had been with Brissot de Warville, Clavier, 
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and some others, looking over the petition 
until the latest moment, and we must now 
proceed to the Assembly. 

They with several others had come to ac- 
company us, and just as we were moving, one 


‘observed, “ You have no cockades ; you must 


put them on.” We told them we could not; 
it was a distinguishing badge that we could 
not make use of. “ But,” said they, “it is 
required by law, to prevent distinctions, 
that people may not be abused, for their 
lives are in danger without them, and there 
is always w large body of the lower classes 
about the Assembly that we have to pass 
through.” Our answer was that we could 
not doit, whatever might be the consequences; 
that we were willing to go as far as we could, 
and if stopped, we must submit to it. We 
saw that our friends were full of fear for our 
safety. 

We set out under no small apprehension, 
but trusting to that Power that can turn the 
hearts of men as a watercourse is turned, 
we passed through the great concourse with- 
out interruption, and reached the waiting- 
room of the Assembly. A messenger informed 
the President of our arrival, and we were 
immediately called tothe bar. John Mar- 
sillac read the petition, with Brissot at his 
elbow to correct him in his emphasis, which 
he frequently did unperceived, I believe, ex- 
cept by us, 

At the close of every subject there was a 
general clapping of hands, and the officers, 
whose business it was, endeavored to hush 
them that the reading might proceed. This 
hushing I thought was Aissing, from my ig- 
norance of the language, and apprehended 
all was going wrong until better informed. 

After the reading was concluded, the Pres- 
ident, Mirabeau, read his answer. The clap- 
ping was repeated at the end of every sub- 
ject. At the close, the President said: “ The 
Assembly invites you to its sittings.” 

As we were passing to the seats assigned us, 
a person touched Benjamin and said, “I re- 
joice to see something of your principles 
brought before this Assembly.” He did not 
know who it was. After were we were seated 
several members came to us for conversation 
on the subject of our principles, We re 
mained until the Assembly rose and then 
returned to our lodgings. 

We next found that a visit to the influen- 
tial members in their private hotels was 
necessary, to impress them with the reasona- 
bleness of our requests. We accordingly pro 
ceeded, John Marsillac, Benjamin and my- 
self, and met with a polite reception from all 
except two, and nothing more than careless 
indifference from them. 

One was Bernard, a young man of good 
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talent, but great vanity. At our approach 
he offered us no seats, but threw himself on 
his sofa at great ease, which we were told 
was his common attitude when applicants of 
much more consequence than we were came 
into his preseuce. 

The other was Talleyrand. After endeav- 
oring to impress him with the foundation of 
our petition, he made no reply, but let us 
pass silently away. 

We generally found a number of persons 


with the members we visited, not of the As-| 


sembly, but applicants, soliciting their inter- 
est for the different objects they were pursu- 
ing; and the features of our petition always 
led to an opportunity of opening our princi- 
ples at large, particularly that respecting 
war. They invariably enquired, and lis- 
tened with great attention, and seldom was 
any opposition expressed. 

We had much conversation with Bishop 
Gregory, who was a very Catholic man, 


liberal in his sentiment, and mach esteemed; | 94. 


also with Rabaut de St. Etienne, then 
Bishop of Autun. He was a very remarka- 
ble man, and I believe was a blessing to 
many over whom he presided. He was one 
that fell a victim to the guillotine under the 
sanguinary reign of Robespierre. He inclined 
to converse much on non-resistance; and 
finally thus summed up what he considered 
the view of its advocates and of pure Chris- 
tianity : 

‘If an assassin comes to take my life, and 
[ conscientiously refrain from taking his to 
save it, I may trust in some interposition for 
my deliverance. If, however, no interposi- 
tion appearing, I still refrain from precipi- 
tating a soul unprepared into eternity, and 
he is suffered to effect his purpose on me, I 
may hope to find mercy for myself.’ 

The object of our petition was of little 
consequence to me whether granted or not, 
compared with the opportunity we now had 
of somewhat spreading the knowledge of our 
fundamental principles, above all, that of the 
Inward Light or Spirit of God in every man, 
as a primary rule of faith and practice. 

We met with a number of serious persons 
who were ina great measure convinced of 
the rectitude of our faith, and they gathered 
to us at our hotel one evening after another, 
one inviting others to come with them, until 
these social meetings in our apartments be- 
came exceedingly interesting. The conversa- 
tion was almost wholly on religious subjects, 
and they always appeared well satisfied with 
the hours thus spent. It was then a turbu- 
lent time in Paris, and much more so after- 
wards, Several of these valuable persons 
fell in the ‘ Reign of Terror, and others are 
beyond my knowledge, but the remembrance 
of those evenings, and of the feeling of Di- 
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vine influence that attended them, I believe 
will never pass away. 

One of our visitors informed us that the 
Duchess of Bourbon was greatly interested 
in the principles we professed, and said if we 
would see her, he would make way for it ; 
but Benjamin’s business calling him home, 
and my not speaking French, we could not 
accept the proffered interview. We there- 
fore returned to Dunkirk.” 

Such is William Rotch’s account of the 
Quaker petition to the French Assembly and 
of Mirabeau’s “‘ answer.” He remained in 
France but two years after the event. The 
excesses of the French Revolution and the 
inevitable war with England drove him away. 
He left France two days before Louis XVI. 
was guillotined. His family secretly em- 
barked four months afterward, and in the 
Ninth month, 1794, he was at his Nantucket 
home. The next year found him settled in 
New Bedford, where he died in 1828, aged 
Well was it said of him by Rebecca 
Jones, “ He was a Prince of a man.” 

James B. Conepon. 


NOTES FROM AN INTERLEAVED BIBLE. 
NO. XIX. 
BY M. 8S. W. 

Philippians, iii. 18. “ An essential ingre- 
dient constituent of courage is tenderness. 
Paul was a bold man, but he was not an un- 
feeling one. It was a bold word that he ad- 
dressed to certain professors in this text, and 
he spoke it once and again, but he wept as he 
spoke. These tears did more to make a way 
for the reproving word into the joints and 
marrow of the culprit than all the sharpness 
of the reproof itself. Observe a mechanic 
boring through a bar of iron. He has a 
properly formed instrument of steel ; this he 
turns quickly round, under a strong pres- 
sure upon the bar which he desires to per- 
forate. But this is not enough. If only 
on the hard beam of iron, a harder point 
of steel is pressed and turned, they would set 
each other on fire. But a skilful operator 
quickly drops oil on the point of contact 
while he plies his task. This anointing 
keeps the instrument from heating and car- 
ries it through. These tears of Paul served 
the same purpose for the Philippian back- 
sliders, that the mechanic’s oil-drops serve 
for the iron beam. Human tenderness bap- 
tised by the Spirit poured on the point 
of contact when the sharp sword of the 
Word is pressed against a brother’s heart, pre- 
vents the pressure from begetting a burning 
heat, and carries the weapon home.” 

19. A young man, on reaching the door of 
a theatre to go in, heard one of the doorkeep- 
ers call out, “ this is the way to the pit.” The 
thought haunted him and made him cease at- 
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tending such amusements, and he was brought 
to consider the state of his soul, and after- 
wards he became a minister of the gospel. 

Colossians. 1. 17. Who has not noted cer- 
tain occurrences in his life which he has had to 
acknowledge were perceptibly ordered by 
Providence. A father and son met at night: 
fall, and the son said he had been most won- 
derfully preserved, for his horse had thrown 
him, and but for God’s guardian hand he 
had certainly been killed. The father replied 
that he too had cause to bless God, and praise 
His name, “for” he added, “1 have travelled 
all day preserved from any alarm or accident 
whatever.” A gentleman is now living who, 
when six years of age, in attempting to cross 
a street in New York, ran so close to a horse 
that was passing, that the boy stopped and 
clasped the fore legs of the animal! in both 
his arms. The horse, instead of being fright- 
ened and rushing over the child, stopped sud- 
denly and stood perfectly still. Was it not 
by God’s ordering ? 

We read that the whole Jewish people were 
to be exterminated on the morrow, but God 
had promised a Saviour fromthat nation, and 
He kept the king wakeful in Shushan’s pal- 
ace. God led the monarch to call for the 
records of the kingdom, most unlikely read- 
ing to bring sleep to his eyelids. God’s own 
finger turned the leaves of the book, and the 
chosen people were saved. In small and in 
great things we recognize that “ by Him all 
things consist.” 

iv. 6. A poor shepherd addicted to the 
habit of swearing, was gently reminded by a 
minister of the Scripture precept, ‘“ Swear 
not atall,” to which he replied, “I mean no 
harm, it is only a way I’ve got.” “True, my 
friend,” said the minister, “but the same good 
book tells you and me, ‘ There is a way that 


seemeth right to a map, but the end thereof 


is the way of death.’” 

1 Thess. i. 11. “Study to be quiet,” it 
comes not of itself—this heavenly quiet, com. 
bining repose with industry; it needs to be 
Jearned, to be studied, prayed for, watched 
over, lest the tempter should take advantage 
of us and draw either to false excitement, or 
the quiet of indolent apathy. 

2 Thess. i. 8. There is frequent use in 
Scripture of the element of fire as an emblem 
of things spiritual and Divine. In a majority 
of cases we perceive that it symbolizes the 
severer aspect of the Divine character ; the 
holiness of God, or the effect of that holi- 
ness upon the state and prospects of those 
who are at enmity with it. 

Thus when God is represented as “a con- 
suming fire” (Heb. xii. 29.) “The Lord will 
come with fire.” (Isaiah Ixvi. 15.) When in 
vision He appeared to the Psalmist “ with 
fire out of His mouth, and His voice, hail 





stones and coals of fire” (Ps. xviii. 8, 12.) 
To Habakkuk, with “burning coals went 
forth at his feet.” (iii. 5.) In these and 
many similar passages it is plainly God’s re- 
lation to the enemies of His truth and king- 
dom—His holy indignation against their sins, 
and His purpose to execute upon them the 
judgment they have provoked, which is 
imaged by the fiery element in the descriptions. 

There are other aspects also of the Divine 
character and working imaged in it. The 
Lord was in the pillar of fire that went before 
the Israelites. When He accepted David's 
burntofiering He “answered hiafrom Heaven 
by fire upon the altar.” When He promised 
Jerusalem, “I will be a wall of fire round 
about, and will be the glory in the midst of 
ber” (Zech. ii. 5.) When He promised to 
believers the “ baptism of water and of fire.” 

Timothy i. 15. Paul was evidently refer- 
ring to past time when he said “ of whom | 
am chief,” as in verse 13 -he mentions himself 
as one “ who was before a blasphemer and a 
persecutor.” The writer heard an eminent 
minister on this text. He deprecated those 
who felt their sins forgiven through faith in 
Christ, and they privileged to ery Abba Fa- 
ther, calling themselves the “ chief of sinners.” 

He considered it as human infirmity to 
claim precedence, to place themselves above 
their fellow-mortals, even in sinfulness. A 
sinner cannot have peace with God, yet some 
persons declare they have “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding” and at the 
same time claim, of sinners “1 am chief.” A 
man may know that he is a sinner, but he 
cannot know that another is not his equal in 
evil. 

V. 23. “Paul advised Timothy to take 
wine for his stomach’s sake.” 

“ Well, are you sick?” 

“ No, I am not.” 

Do you not see the absurdity of your drink- 
ing wine when you are well, because Paul 
advised Timothy to take it when he was ill ? 
Timothy was a temperance man, and we have 
no reason to suppose he took wine even when 
Paul advised it. 

2 Tim. iii. 4. A lady said to an aged 
friend, “ With all your objections to dancing, 
you will be obliged to admit that it is not half 
so bad as to be at an evening party drinking 
wine or playing cards, or slandering one’s 
neighbors.” 

He replied, “I confess that it is not so bad 
as either of those; but are you obliged to 
drink, gamble, or slander your neighbor, or 
dance? if so, dance by all means, or stay at 
home. I have never felt any necessity to do 
either.” 


eS 


Wholesome sentiment is rain, which makes 
the fields of daily life fresh and odorous. 
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Mary Hustver, of York, a Minister, died 
26th of 2d mo., 1871, aged 93 years. 


Mary Hustler was the daughter of Daniel 
and Lydia Mildred, and was born in London 
on the 29th of Eighth month, 1778. 

Our dear Friend having attained the ad- 
vanced age of 93, and having outlived many 
of her contemporaries, it seems due to the 
affectionate remembrance in which she is held 
by those who kuew her, to endeavor to collect 
a few reminiscences of her earlier and middle 
life, illustrative of her Christian character, and 
of her love to the brethren and sisters in 
Christ Jesus. 

Though there may not be any striking inci- 
dents to relate in the earlier years of one 
whose life was spent for the most part in the 
home shelter, yet a few lines in retrospect, 
from her own pen, written during a later pe- 
riod, may not be uninteresting, as showing 
some features of the path in which she was 
led by her unerring guide, and testifying to 
the earnestness with which she desired to fol- 
low His leadings. 

Mary Mildred was only nine years of age, 
when her father was suddenly removed from 
his family by death ; aloss to which she often 
alluded, as having deprived his children of 
the care of one whose Christian experienceand 
parental affection would have shielded them 
In her 
“our education had 


from many difficulties and dangers. 
memoranda, she remarks, 
not been in strict accordance with the views 


of the Society of Friends, though taught to 
revere its principles ; but as I grew up, I was 
often impressed with the beauty of consist- 
ency, and with an increasing desire for its at- 
tainment :—this involved many an anxious 
and prayerful struggle, and exposed my sister 
and myself to some very severe conflicts.” 
The beloved twin sister to whom she alludes, | 
was intimately associated with the whole of| 
her early life. They were the youngest of a 
large family, and were the devoted com- 
panions of their mother during her widowhood. 

Carrying ou the review of past mercies she | 
says, “throughout my-lengthened life I have| 
largely partaken of the cup of mixture,—and | 
have had indubitable proof of the Holy Spirit’s 
influence from early childhood, though I knew 
it not atthe time. In retrospect [ can trace 
the finger that pointed, and the light which 
made manifest what sin was, at an age too 
early to understand or experience the different 
phases of temptation ; when (unknown to 
any mortal) evil was represented to me as good, | 
and darkness as light ;—=still a doubt would 
arise in a desire to seek after the truth. In this 
state, being alone on one occasion, [ opened 
a Bible which lay on the table, and my eyes 
glanced on a passage, which, clear as the sun, 
unveiled the error. 





|ested in Scriptural instruction ; 
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“Young as I was, not more than nine or 
ten years of age, I boldly declared the truth 
by it, in opposition to sentiments expressed by 
one who was older, who afterwards acknowl- 
edged that it was only done with the intention 
of trying my principles ;—but the Lord sus- 
tained, and in advancing years gave proof, 
that the instrumentality of even a child, under 
His holy teaching, was not lost.” She re- 
marks, ‘‘ when very young, I remember being 
very much impressed with the ministry of 
Rebecca Jones, in the meeting at Plaistow. It 
convinced me of the necessity of the heart be- 
ing cleansed, and of prayer.” Frequent allu- 
sion is made by our departed Friend to val- 
ued opportunities of association with many 
dear Friends from America, whose loving in- 
fluence was permitted to strengthen and en- 
courage her young heart in the path of self- 
denial, and devotion to her Saviour ;— 
amongst these are mentioned George Dill- 
wyn, William Savery and Thomas Scatter- 
good ; their services being specially devoted 
to the young, of whom there were many in 
the meetings of London and its vicinity. At 
a later period, the visits of Stephen Grellet 
gave rise toa warm friendship and correspon- 
dence, which continued through life to their 
mutual comfort. 

In the year 1799 Mary Mildred removed 
with her mother and sister Martha, from Lon- 
don to Tottenham, a change to which she 
often thankfully recurred, as having been ad- 
vantageous both socially and religiously. In 
1811, she left Tottenham, accompanying her 
sister to York on her marriage. She resided 
there till 1815; and was then united in mar- 
riage to John Hustler, of Undercliffe, near 
Bradford, thus entering on an enlarged sphere 
of usefulness ; devoting much of her time to 
visiting the poor, and ministering to their 
necessities. 

Mary Hustler took a warm interest in the 
promotion of education ; and besides organ- 
izing and superintending schools around her, 
she was for some years a valuable member of 
the Ackworth and Rawdon School Commit- 
tees. Her cheerful disposition endeared her 
to the young, for whom she felt a loving in- 
terest ; her sympathies also flowed towards 
those on whom the care and responsibility 
more particularly rested, and we believe that 
her presence and encouragement were often 
like a ray of sunshine, inspiring with fresh 
energy for the work. She was much inter- 
and some of 
those who were under her care still remem- 
ber how she used to gather them around her 
for the p irpose of reading the Bible. Pos- 
sessed of considerable energy of character, 
and impressed with the importance of redeem- 
ing the time, she was in the practice of de- 
voting the early hours of the morning to the 
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perusal of the sacred volume ; a habit which 
was continued till the infirmities of age pre- 
vented it. 

It was not till the year 1837 that she first 
appeared in the ministry ; many and deep 
were the baptisms of spirit through which she 
passed, in yielding to this apprehended duty. 
Whilst thus exercised in mind, her beloved 
friends Stephen Grellet and Hannah C. Back- 
house were remarkably led to speak to her 
condition ; in allusion to which she says,— 
“If ever the anointing’ oil has in any degree 
been poured upon my head, it was permitted 
I believe, through the instrumentality of these 
dear Friends.” They severally addressed her 
in similar language, though unknown to each 
other,—to her “humble admiration.” In 
reference to this she remarks, “I believe 
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the different offices in the church would be! 


rightly filled, ifthere was more of a heart de- 
voted to God. I marvel at their discovery 
of my mental condition, without the least out- 
ward knowledge.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 
aneadipieiee 
From Saint Paul's. 


NEWS FROM HERSCHEL’S PLANET. 


Saturn—the altissimus planeta of the 
ancients—remains still the most distant plan- 
et respecting whose physical condition astrono- 
mers can obtain satisfactory information. 
The most powerful telescopes yet constructed 
have been turned in vain towards those two 
mighty orbs which circle outside the path of 
distant Saturn: from beyond the vast depths 
which separate us from Uranus and Neptune, 
telescopists can obtain little intelligence re- 
specting the physical habitudes of either 
planet. Nor need we be surprised at the fail- 
ure of astronomers, when we consider the 
difficulties under which the inquiry has been 
conducted. In comparing the telescopic as- 
pect of Uranus with that of Saturn (for ex- 
ample) we must remember that Uranus is 
not only twice as far from the earth but also 
twice as far from the sun as Saturn 
is. So that the features of Uranus are not 
merely reduced in seeming dimensions, in the 
proportion of about one to four, but they are 
less brilliantly illuminated in the same pro- 
portion. And therefore (roughly) any given 
portion of the surface of Uranus—say a hun- 
dred miles square near the middle of his visi- 
ble dise—sends to us but about one-sixteenth 
part of the light which an equal and similarly 
placed portion of the surface of Saturn would 
send to us. Now every astronomer knows 
how difficult it is, even with powerful tele 
scopes, to study the physical features of Sat- 
urn. A telescope of moderate power will 
show us his ring system and some of his 
satellites ; but to study the belts which mark 
his surface, the aspect of his polar regions, 
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and in particular those delicate tints which 
characterize those various portions of his 
dise, requires a telescope of great power. It 
will be understood, therefore, that in the 
éase of Uranus, which receives so much less 
light from the sun and is so much farther 
from us, even the best telescopes yet made by 
man must fail to reveal any featnres of in- 
terest. We may add also that Uranus is a 
much smaller planet than Saturn, though far 
larger than the combived volume of all the 
four planets, Mars, Venus, the Earth, and 
Mercury. If Saturn (without his rings) and 
Uranus were both visible together in the same 
telescopic field (a circumstance which may 
from time to time happen) the Herschelian 
planet would appear so small and faint that 
it might readily be taken for one of Saturn’s 
moons, the ringed planet sending us altogeth- 
er some sixty times as much light as Uranus. 

But what the telescope had hitherto failed 
to accomplish, has just been achieved by 
means of that wonderful ally of the telescope, 
the spectroscope, in the able hands of the 
eminent astronomer and physicist, Dr. Hug- 
gins. News has been received about the 
constitution of the atmosphere of Uranus, 
and news so strange (apart from the strange- 
ness of the mere fact that any information 
could be gained at all respecting a vaporous 
envelope so far away) as to lead us to specu- 
late somewhat curiously respecting the con- 
ditions under which the Uranians, if there 
are any, have their being. 

Before describing the results of Dr. Hug- 
gins’s late study of the planet, it may be well 
to give a brief account of what is known or 
may be surmised respecting Uranus. The 
question has been raised whether Uranus was 
known to the astronomers of old times. 
There is nothing altogether improbable in 
the supposition that in countries where the 
skies are unusually clear, the planet might 
have been detected by its motions. Even in 
our latitudes Uranus can be quite readily 
seen on clear and moonless nights, when fa- 
vorably situated. He shines at such times as 
a star of about the fifth magnitude—that is 
somewhat more brightly than the faintest 
stars visible to the naked eye. In the clear 
skies of more southerly latitudes he would 
appear a sufficiently conspicuous object, 
though, of course, it would be wholly im- 
possible for even the most keen-sighted ob- 
server to recognize any difference between the 
aspect of the planet and that of a star of 
equal brightness. The steadiness of the light 
of Saturn causes this planet to present a very 
marked contrast with the first magnitude 
stars whose lustre nearly equals his own. But 
although the stars of the lower orders of 
magnitude scintillate like the leading orbs, 
their scintillations are not equally distinguish- 
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able by the unaided eye. Nor is it unlikely 
that if Uranus were carefully watched (with- 
out telescopic aid) he would appear to scin- 
tillate slightly. Uranus would only be recog- 
tizable asa planet by his movements. There 
seems little reason for doubting, however, 
that even the motions of so faint a star might 
have been recognized by some of the ancient 
astronomers, whose chief occupation consist- 
ed in the actual study of the star groups. 
We might thus understand the Burmese 
tradition that there are eight planets, the sun, 
the moon, Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Sat- 
urn, and another named Rahu which is in- 
visible. If Uranus was actually discovered 
by ancient astronomers, it seems far from un- 
likely that the planet was only discovered to 
be lost again, and perhaps within a very short 
time. For if anything positive had been 
learned respecting the revolution of this dis- 
tant orb, the same tradition which recorded 
the discovery of the planet would probably 
have recorded the nature of its apparent mo- 
tions. 

Be this as it may, we need by no means 
accept the opinion of Buchanan, that if the 
Burmese tradition relates to Uranus, Sir 
William Herschel must be “ stripped of his 
honors.” The rediscovery of a lost planet, 
especially of one which had remained con- 
cealed for so many centuries, must be re- 
garded as at least as interesting as the dis- 
covery of a planet altogether unknown. Nor 
was there any circumstance in the actual dis- 
covery of Uranus, which would lose its in- 
terest, even though we accepted quite certain- 
ly the conclusion that the Herschelian planet 
was no other than old Rahu.* 

Let us turn to Herschel’s own narrative of 
his detection of Uranus. It is in many re- 
spects very instructive. 

In the firet place, we must note the nature 
ef the work he was now engaged upon. He 
had conceived the idea of measuring the dis- 
tance of the stars, or at least of the nearer 
stars, by noting whether as the earth circles 
around the sun the relative positions of stars 
lying very close to each other seemed to vary 





*It is, after all, at least as likely that Rahu—as- 
suming there really was a planet known under this 
name—might have been Vesta, the brightest of the 
smaller planets which circle between Mars and 
Jupiter, as the distant and slow moving Uranus. 
For although Vesta is not nearly so bright as Uran- 
us, shining indeed only as a star of the seventh 
magnitude, yet she can at times be seen without 
telescopic aid by persons of extremely good sight ; 
and her movements are far more rapid than those 
of Uranus. In the high table-lands of those eastern 
countries, where some place the birth of astronomy, 
keen sighted observers might quite readily have 
discovered her planetary nature, whereas the slow 
movements of Uranus would probably have escaped 
their notice. 


in any degree. To this end he was searching 
the heavens for those objects which we now 
call double stars, most of which were in his 
day supposed to be not in reality pairs of 
stars—that is, not physically associated to- 
gether—but seen near together only because 
lying nearly in the same direction. The 
brighter star of a pair was in fact supposed 
to lie very much nearer than the fainter; 
and it was because, being so much nearer, 
the brighter star should be much more af- 
fected (seemingly) by the earth’s motion 
around the sun, that Herschel hoped to learn 
much by studying the aspect of these unequal 
double stars at different seasons of the year. 
He hoped yet more from the study of such 
bright orbs as are surrounded by several very 
faint stars. It was a case of this kind that 
he was dealing with, when accident led him 
to the discovery of Uranus. “On Tuesday, 
the 13th of March, (1781),” he writes, “ be- 
tween ten and eleven in the evening, while I 
was examining the small stars in the neigh- 
borhood of Eta in Gemini, I perceived one 
that appeared visibly larger than the rest. 
Being struck with its uncommon magnitude, 
I compared it to Eta and the small stars in 
the quartile between Auriga and Gemini, and 
finding it so much larger than either of them, 
suspected it to be a comet. I was then en- 
gaged in a series of observations requiring 
very high powers, and I had ready at hand 
the several magnifiers of 227, 660, 932, 1,536, 
2,010, &c., all of which I have successfully 
used on that eccasion. The power I had on 
when I first saw the (supposed) comet was 
227. From experience I knew that the di- 
ameters of the fixed stars are not proportion- 
ally magnified with higher powers, as those 
of the planets are; therefore I now put on 
the powers of 460 and 932, and found the 
diameter of the comet increased in proportion 
to the power, as it ought to be on a supposi- 
tion of its not being a fixed star, while the 
diameters of the stars to which I compared it 
were not increased in the same ratio. More- 
over, the comet being magnified much beyond 
what its light would admit of, appeared hazy 
and ill-defined with these great powers, while 
the stars presented that lustre and distinct- 
ness which from many thousand observations 
I knew they would retain. The sequel has 
shown that my surmises were well founded.” 

There are three points to be specially 
noted in this account. Firstly, the astrono- 
mer was engaged in a process of systematic 
survey of the celestial depths—so that the 
discovery of the new orb cannot be properly 
regarded as accidental, although Herschel 
was not at the time on the look-out for as yet 
unknown planets. Secondly, the instruments 
he was employing were of his own construc- 
tion and device, and probably none others in 
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existence in his day would have led him to 
the discovery that the strange orb was not a 
fixed star. And, thirdly, without the experi- 
ence he had acquired in the study of the 
heavens he would not have been able to ap- 
ply the test which, as we have seen, he found 
so decisive. The fact that the stars are not 
magnified by increased telescopic power to 
the same extent as‘ planets or comets, is, as 
Prof. Pritchard has justly remarked, “an 
important result of the undulatory theory of 
light, and was unsuspected in Sir William 
Herschel’s day.” So that whether we con- 
sider the work Herschel was engaged upon, 
the instruments he used, or the experience he 
had acquired, we recognize the fact that he 
alone of the astronomers of his time was capa- 
ble of discovering Uranus otherwise than by a 
fortunate accident. Others might have light- 
ed on the discovery—indeed, we shal! presently 
see that the wonder rather is that Uranus had 
not been for many years a recognized mem- 
ber of the solar system—but there was none 
but Herschel who could within a few minutes 
of his first view of the planet have pronounced 
confidently that the strange orb (whatever it 
might be) was not a fixed star. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23, 1872. 


THE ScuRRILITY OF THE Press.—It is not 
our practice (as we have elsewhere remarked ) 
to aid the secular press in the circulation of 
attacks upon our religious Society. In the 
Christian Worker of 2d mo. 15th, our esteemed 
friend, Esther B. Tuttle, refers to the pub- 
lication in the Philadelphia Friend of a 
scandalous article copied from a Boston 
journal. We regretted and greatly disap- 
proved this insertion of such an evil report, 
so calculated if true to bring reproach upon 
Friends, in a periodical issued as a Friends’ 
paper. E. B. T. testifying as an eye witness 
that there are “ gross misrepresentations” in 
the Boston article, says: 

‘* Inasmuch as the Friend has commented upon 
this article, and accuses our correspondents of 
‘omitting glaringly inconsistent circumstances,’ | 
take the liberty, as an eye-witness, of refuting such 
statements as that the audience was wrought up to 
such a ‘pitch of excitement that they screeched, 
screamed or cried Amen.’ Once, and once only, 
during our meeting, did I hear an ejaculation. There 
were, at times, subdued responses from the audi- 
ence, but pone that gave evidence of excitement, 
save the exception given, and that was from a 
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woman nota Friend. The meeting surely was not 
responsible for this, as the lady did not inform us 
of her intention to shout in time to prevent it. 
What the ‘ Friend’ would advise in such a case, I 
am unable to guess. 

‘* The correspondent goes on to say: ‘It would 
take but a slight stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose one’s self in a red-hot glowing camp meeting.’ 
I cannot tell the effect of a ‘ slight stretch’ on the 
writer’s imagination, but I do know there were none 
of the peculiar demonstrations incident to camp- 
meetings. Once I heard singing, and once only; 
it was ata large evening meeting, in which I judge, 
not more than one-fourth of the audience were 
Friends. A deep feeling of devotion pervaded the 
assembly, and the doxology was opened by the fer- 
vent lips of some fellow-believer not of cur name.” 


Although the Boston writer bas failed to 
adhere to accuracy, we do not know that the 
worst thins charged upon the Friends at the 
General Meeting, are as heinous as some de- 
partures from the law of love and violations 
of gospel propriety, which have occurred at 
regular meetings for worship and discipline, 
and among some of our members in the city 


Srom which our contemporary issues, acts which 


our said contemporary has not mentioned to 
disclaim them, and which we desire to be 
spared the necessity of naming. A popular 
poet of the present century, after alluding to 
venial excess growing from the enthusiasm of 
well-meant but not well-tempered zeal, dc- 
scribes in very unfavorable contrast, 

‘* heartless speculative ill— 

All youth’s transgression with all age’s chill— 

The apathy of wrong—the bosom’s ice, 

A slow and cold stagnation.’’ 

We regret every deviation from gospel 
order—every “departure” from the love of 
the brethren—every public disrespect to min- 
isters engaged in prayer, each obstruction and 
suppression of the gospel message—whatever 
would make the commands of God <f none 
effect through any tradition—whatever overt 
acts of schism and anarchy the accuser may 
employ, to draw disciples from ancient and 
commendable usages having their origin in 
the truth. 

23s bees bas 

THE Frencn Revic presented on page 
417 has excited considerable interest, and we 
are indebted to our friend James B. Cong- 
don for further particulars, and for the cor- 
rection of an error. On page 424 we ex- 
pressed the belief that J. 8. Bailly was at that 
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President of the National Assembly, and of 


course the author of the official reply to the 
Petition of the ‘‘ Dunkeque” Friends. Mira- 
beau had succeeded him as President, and 
was the author. Our correspondent tells us 
there are two versions of the answer, and we 
cannot doubt that the one given to R. Jones 
by Wm. Rotch, and which will by found on 
page 417 of the present volume, is the cor- 
rect one. Of the petition itself it is not like- 
ly that any copy has been preserved. It does 
not appear to have been expressed in a per- 
fect or satisfactory form, but to have been 
delivered verbally in part, or at least with 
verbal explanations. 

We are hoping to receive from J. B. C. 
some further historical reminiscences. 


_——- 


CoNVENTIONALITY. — Plainness of dress 
does not, as we conceive, consist in a peculiar 
denominational style, nor is the testimony 
against following the vain and ever changing 
fashions necessarily exemplified by throwing 
off the simple national costume in which a 
man has been reared, for the adoption of one 
much more expensive which has become a 
sectarian peculiarity, thus following a fashion 
which is of no intrinsic importance, which 
embodies no principle, which may become a 
snare in the direction of self-righteousness, 
and may lead away from the blessed testi- 
mony of Christian simplicity: one which 
does not denote membership in one more 
than in half a dozen other associations claim- 
ing the name of “ FRrrEeNDs,” nor even prove 
that the wearer is a believer in the Christian 
religion. It could not have had its origin in 
any conviction of the duty of uniformity. It 
is not to be supposed that William Penn and 
Isaac Penington dressed altogether similarly, 
nor that uniformity was thought of in the 
earliest years of the Society. There was, it 
is true, in those times, a strong tendency to 
sumptuary laws, and in these transatlantic 
provinces, the courts were known to interfere 
most unwarrantably with the dress-patterns 
of the people: visiting with pecuniary pen- 
alties, deviations from the township prescrip- 
tions xs to the shape, texture or costliness of 
attire, the number of buttons, &c., descending 
Unwisely into minutiz to the manifest inter- 
ference with individual right. 
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The first record, so far as we are aware, of 
any thought among Friends of uniformity, 
was the case of Thomas Ellwood. The officers 
of law when they arrested as Quakers sey- 
era} Friends with whom he was walking, 
would not imprison him because of his head 
gear. Ellwood, not willing to purchase ex- 
emption by such means, threw away his 
Montier cap and assumed a hat, in a noble 
outburst of Christian manliness, thus acting 
in accordance with the precept: “ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and thus fulfil the 
law of Christ.” The leather dress of George 
Fox was not imitated, nor designed to be 
used as a test; nor did he ever attempt to 
establish a Quaker insignia. Our first Friends 
wore the national garb of England, avoiding 
superfluities, and they and their compeers, 
loving one another and together endeavoring 
to adopt habits of simplicity aud plainness, 
naturally became similar in appearance, and 
as they did not change with the varying 
fashions they soon were distinguishable by 
their external equipments. 

Had the Society originated in some foreign 
land where the vesture of the common peo- 
ple was a contrast to that which prevailed in 
England, it is to be supposed that the 
Friends would have simply adhered to the 
costume of their ancestors and contemporaries. 
We have a warrant for this supposition, for, 
when the Society sprung up in Norway, and 
the question was considered in London Yearly 
Meeting whether these simple converts were 
to be induced to exchange their country’s 
costume for that of their brethren in Great 
Britain, our Friends negatived the idea; and 
wisely so, as it would have pointed to the 
adoption of a fashion in substitution for a 
principle. It was safe to inculcate great 
truths, and to lead the people unto and leave 
them under the Holy Spirit whose wisdom 
was and is profitable unto all things. 

This decision of Friends of London was in 
the Spirit of that of the early Church, who 
decided to lay upon the Gentiles no other 
Had our 
pioneer Friends thought it expedient to con- 


burdens than necessary things. 


trive a dress-pattern to be imposed upon their 
fellow-believers through generations, we might 
conclude they would have made research to 
ascertain the costume of the ancient Walden- 
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ses, or have gone further back to trace the robes 
of Christ and His Apostles. These we ap- 
prehend were simply the costume of the coun- 
try and of the times. We once heard an 
innocent, well-meaning Friend pronounce in 
a loud voice in a large meeting, these fanati- 
cal words: “Our blessed Saviour wore a 
seamless garment, which, to my mind, is con- 
clusive evidence that we ought all of us to 
dress alike.” 


A distinguishing dress, however, at length 
prevailed among our people, to such a degree 
that fellow-professors promptly recognized one 
another. A living family-feeling resulted, 
and in this there was much that was pleas- 
ing, endearing and protective. Benefits were 
experienced undoubtedly promotive of the 
glory of God. Many persons (we may men- 
tion an instance, the beloved Joseph John 
Gurney,) have been constrained, in the per- 
sonal guidance with which the Holy Spirit 
mercifully condescends to make manifest the 
course of individual duty, to put on the simple 
habiliments of a Friend, as a token that they 
had thrown in their lot with an unworldly 
people, and renounced the pomp and vanities 
of a world lying in wickedness. Very safe 
and profitable is unquestioning obedience 
to such a Leader, and very dear to us from 
long association and from the memory of 
many whom we count among the blessed — 
the saved of the Lord, is even the outward 
garb which denotes a principle so precious. 

A distinguished member of a foreign gov. 
ernment, during a visit to the United States, 
attended the meetings of Friends and became 
attached to their principles. The gay and 
expensive garb of some of our young women 
grieved him, and he expressed his wish to see 
them in a “ religious dress.” Here the right 
idea was upheld. The Christian, observant 
of gravity and simplicity, restrained by prin- 
ciple from the vanity of personal decoration, 
would be distinguished from the world by 
modest attire, in other words, as the foreigner 
expressed it, a religious dress. This would 
soon become peculiar, though it might not be 
conventional. 

That principle of simplicity, of plainness, 
of unworldliness, has lost none of its vitality. 
It never consisted in, though it was illustrated 
by the tailor’s labors. The denominational 


badge no longer causes our hearts to glow with 
a feeling almost of kinship, as we meet a 
stranger whose exterior denotes him to bea 
fellow professor of a most holy faith, and of 
numerous testimonies which for generations 
the wearers thereof held in the love of Truth. 
There is a person we frequently meet in the 
fullest Quaker costume, called by his political 
associates, Friend * * * 
who has been indicted, tried, convicted, pun- 
ished and disfranchised for breach of moral 
law. He is not a member with Friends,—but 
we have no pleasure in being from mere out- 
ward appearance identified with such a one by 
the publicas being of thesame faith. Thereare 
many Friends, who are such by conviction, 
and in holy living, who do not find that their 
infallible Guide leads them to assume a de- 
nominational garb; some feel restrained 
by a fear of hypocrisy ; yet some of these, 
both sons and daughters, have received from 
the Lord gifts, the owning of adoption, and 
the promise of the Father. Who are we that 
we should ostracize these, or despise as “ com- 
mon ” that which God has cleansed. 

We have heard the untenable sentiment 
expressed by persons whom we honor for their 
sincerity, their faith and good works, that 
the continuance of the Society must depend 
upon what is not abstractly essential, and 
not so much testimony as the mode adopted 
to declare the testimony. We hold to no 
euch superficial Quakerism. We know that 
the principles were held before the uniform 
was thought of, and we are certain that the 
unchangeable Captain of Salvation is able 
to sustain His people according to His own 
good pleasure under different dispensation: 
equally as in the days of George Fox. We 
are far from dissuading any from the course 
of duty and of peace. It is not to be 
doubted that there are those who are /ed by 
the sure guide, as a matter of individual duty, 
to wear the distinctive dress which at presen! 
is customary among Friends (be it remem- 
bered that in the lapse of centuries many 
changes and modifications of costume have 
been made among t8,) but it is well to remem- 
ber that we are not to enforce upon another 
man who is not so commanded, our own indi- 
vidual requirements, lest he answer in the 
words of the apostle— Why is my liberty 


x 
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judged of another man’s conscience’”—*“ Con-, far, and it is not for God’s service now to 
science I say, not thine own but of the others.” make breaches. " MARGARET Fox.* 

* * * “Who art thou that judgest “ Swarthmoor, 4th mo., 1698.” 
another man’s servant? To his own Mas- as ofthese 
ter he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be} ROCKWELL—KNOWLES.—In Smyrna, N. Y., 
holden up; for God is able to make him stand.’ jon the 7th of Third mo., 1872, Franklin, son of 


| Lorenzo and Mary Rockwell, of Westmoreland, to 
We are led to recall the character and ex | Maria A., daughter of Benjamin Knowles, of Smyrna. 





ample of Margaret Fox, who was unsurpassed | 


asa valiant and deeply concerned Friend, 
who nobly stood before Kings and cheerfully 
endured persecution, imprisonment and loss- 
e in the defence of her despised fel- 
low-professors of the Truth. 


“she had witnessed 
rowing formal 


something of a nar- 
spirit at work 
was beginning to call for an external uni- 
formity, and a close withdrawal within a sec- 
tarian enclosure, such as grieved her. This 
did not correspond with her convictions of 
gospel freedom, or of the Spiritual life and 
Christian energy that the Holy Spirit imparts.” 

From the published volume of MARGARET 
Fox's epistles, we copy the following signifi- 
cant paragraphs : 


Epistle of Margaret Fox, widow of Geo. Foz. 


“ Let us all take heed of touching anything 
like the ceremonies of the Jews, for that was 


displeasing unto Christ. He testified against 
their outside practice, and told them of their 
long robes and broad phylacteries ; and when 
they found fault with Him for eating and 
drinking with publicans and sinners, He told 
them that publicans and sinners should enter in- 
to the kingdom before them. So that we may 
see how ill He liked their outward show. 

“Let us keep to the leading of the Eternal 
Spirit that God hath given us to be our teach- 
er, and let that put on, and off, as is servicea- 
ble for every one’s state. Let us take heed of 
limiting [one another] in such practices ; for 
we are under the Gospel leading and guiding 
and teaching. Legal ceremonies are far from 
Gospel freedem. Let us beware of being 
guilty, or of having a hand in ordering or con- 
triving that which is contrary to Gospel free- 
dom. It is a dangerous thing to lead young 
Friends much into the observation of outward 
things, which may easily be done. For they 
cal soon get into an outward garb so as to be 
all alike ouswardly ; but this will not make 
them true Christians ; it is the Spirit that 
gives life. I would be loath to have a hand 
in such things. May the Lord preserve us, 
that we do no hurt to God’s work, but let Him 
work whose work it is. 

“ We have lived quietly and peaceably thus 


In her ad-} 
. . | 
vanced age according to her biographer, | 


+ 208 - 


DIED. 
TERRELL.—At his residence, near Oskaloosa, 


| Iowa, on the 24th of First month, 1872, Clark Ter- 
| rel), in the 73d year of his age; an Elder of Spring 
| Creek Monthly Meeting. 


‘*The memory of the just is blessed,’ is the 
language which arises when contemplating the life 
and death of this aged pilgrim, of whom it may be 
recorded that he adorned the doctrine of God, his 


| Saviour, by a life of humble, watchful, reverent 
which | 


trust in God, and increasing tenderness of spirit. 

He was much exercised on behalf of his large 
family of children, desiring most of all that they 
might be found walking in the Truth. 

Admonished by increasing feebleness that his 
end was approaching, he calmly set his house in 
order, and then quietly awaited the coming of hia 
Lord, expressing to the faithful companion of his 
life, ‘*I have nothing but love for every one,’’ and 
again, ‘“‘I am endeavoring to live each day as 
though it were my last.” 

By his large circle of friends, and the many who, 
at his two bomes in Ohio and Iowa, have shared his 
open- hearted hospitality when gathered to the an- 
nual feasts of the church for upwards of forty suc- 
cessive years, his daily walk will be remembered 
as of one whore treasure was in Heaven. 

TERRELL.—At the same place, on the 30th of 
Eighth month, 1871, Elizabeth C., daughter of 
Clark and Mary J. Terrell, in the 29th year of her 
age. The example of this dear young friend in 
carefully abstaining from all detraction, and re- 
proving it in others, with the precious fruits of the 
Spirit evident in her, give the consoling trust that 
she has been permitted to enter within the gates 
into the City of her Lord. 

ESTES.—At Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 16th of 
lst month, 1872, Sarah Ella, daughter of John and 
Mary 4nn Kstes, aged nearly 14 years; a member 
of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. She had a short 
and very severe illness, and her family were hardly 
aware that death was approaching till he was bear- 
ing the loved one away. Though suddenly called, 
we believe she has entered into rest. 


a me ne rn er ee 


The Stated Ayyvat Meetixe or Haverrorp ScHoor 
Assocration, will be held at the Committee Room 
of Arch Street Meeting House, on 2d day, 4th mo. 
Sth, 1872, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Puitir C. GARRETT, 

Phila., 3d mo., 1872. Secretary. 
mana . 


GENERAL MEETINGS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on ‘“‘ General 
Meetings ”’ are united upon opening the next one 
at ‘‘Company Shops,” on the N. C. R. R., on 6th 
day the 26th of 4th mo., at 11 o’clock, A. M. Ac- 
commodation «an be had for a few persons in private 
families. Others will find comfortable quarters at 
the Hotel. Again on 6th day the 3d of 5th mo., we 
commence one at SumMERFIELD ( Bruce’s Cross Roads) 


*From M. F.’s published Epistles. 
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ten miles north of New Garden, in Guilford County. 
A special invitation and cordial welcome is hereby 
extended to friends of our own and other Yearly 
Meetings, who feel drawn in the love of the Gospel 
to join us in the labor. On behalf of the Commit- 
tee, IsHam Cox, Clerk. 

3d mo. 6th, 1872. 

The Annual Yearly Meeting’s Conference on the 
subject of First-day Scripture Schools, will be held 
at Springfield, Guilford Co , N. C., on the 22d, 234, 
and 24th of 4th mo., 1872. It is earnestly desired 
that the friends of the cause, who can, will attend. 
On behalf of the Association, Auten Jay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRrovipENcE, R. l—Among several very 
interesting communications in the Review of 
the 2d inst., I notice one upon “ The Basis of 
Christian Fellowship,” in which the writer, 
J. B., propounds questions bearing upon our 
constitution as a separate religious Society. 

I think-the points to which he invites at- 
tention, are so clearly apprehended and satis- 
factorily answered by James Backhouse, in 
his article copied from the London Friend 
into the Review of First month 27th, under 
the head of “Our Title to Church Member- 
ship,” that I cannot forbear referring J. B. 
and all who may question our duty as a dis- 
tinct Christian Body to maintain and pro- 
mulgate our “ peculiar doctrines,” or who 
may feel at a loss as to what constitutes fit- 
ness for membership in any particular branch 


of the Church, to a careful perusal of this 
article. } 


FRoM A BELOVED EnGuisa Frienp, 2d 
mo. 22d, 1872.—* * * * The accounts of 
General Meetings held in various places, and 
the manifestations of religious life in connec- 
tion with them, seem to come home to us in 
this country something like a reproof for our 
inactivity and comparative coldness. For 
although we may not approve of everything 
that is said and done on these occasions, and 
we might be led by some of the accounts to 
think there had been some of that excitement 
which in large gatherings of this kind may 
be produced by mind acting upon mind, 
through the power of sympathy; yet I think 
we cannot but recognize the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the awakening of sinners and 
nominal professors. Time will doubtless 
show by the fruits that hereafter appear, how 
much of the seed has fallen into good ground. 
That this will invariably be the case is not 
to be expected. In the parable of the Sower, 
we infer that the seed was alike good in every 
case; the difference in results depending on 
the kind of ground on which it fell ; teaching 
us not to be too much discouraged when satis- 
factory results are not always apparent. Yet 
how important that those who are engaged in 
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sowing should be supplied with the true seed 
of the kingdom, carefully separated from the 
tares with which it is so apt to be mixed, and 
then not to be too anxious for its rapid de. 
velopment. “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it first die.” This, in nature, 
requires time, and the seed that is unnatural- 
ly forced is apt to be sickly and easily killed 
with the frost and blights which it cannot 
escape. 

The great thing to be desired, it seems to 
me, is that for which our early Friends, and 
especially G. Fox, so earnestly labored, viz: 
that their hearers should be directed to Christ, 
not only as the Reconciler and propitiation 
for their sins, but also as their risen and liy- 
ing Saviour and “free Teacher,” and that 
their dependence being withdrawn from man 
and fixed on Him alone, they might be 
brought patiently to sit under His teaching. 
I have often admired G. F’s description of 
the condition of those among whom he had 
been laboring. “I left them under their 


Teacher, fresh and green.” 
* aK * 


* * * 


Our dear Friend William Robinson is now 
in your borders ; I trust he will find an open 
door for his Master’s message in the hearts 
of many, and that a blessing may largely rest 
upon his labors. 7 . . Be Salt 


Grarton, Canapa, 3d mo. 4th, 1872.— 

* * * * JT wish, however, that all our 
members could read the Review. It seems 
favored to hold the balance\between the op- 
posite extremes with an evel In this 
day of renewed activity and zeal for the 
spread of the gospel, pure and simple, the 
Review very wisely lends its influence to all 
that is good, lovely and of good report, and 
gently endeavors to restrain all innovations. 
I trust, however, that there is no cause of 
alarm. The Lord will take the care and 
oversight of His own cause; and perhaps 
we need hardly expect tu find any consider- 
able amount of the precious metal without 
some dross. T. C 


[Extract of « letter from the Orphans’ Lome, 
Arkansas, 1872.] 
We have now thirty-one boarders and four- 


| teen orphans, and nearly forty in our normal 


class, who are making rapid progress and 
acquiring a knowledge and tact of teaching 
under the efficient drill of W. A. Syms. We 
have an enrolment of about 130 pupils in 
our week-day school, and a pretty good at- 
tendance at First-day school and tract read: 
ings, but not half the number we should have. 
Their churches here reflect a very poor light, 
there being among the members a great deal 
of quarrelling, drinking, and all the vices of 
which ignorance is the mother. Had we sul- 
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ficient buildings here, or could we procure 
the money or means to erect, before another 
winter, a comfortable boarding house to prop- 
erly accommodate 100 or more students, I 
doubt not at all but there might be that many 
or more found here. And we ought tw secure 
av endowment fund, by which some of the 
destitute but worthy and talented ones might 
receive free instruction, that would qualify 
them for teaching or other lucrative business. 
Nearly all the young men here are such as 
have no parents, and are dependent entirely 
on their own earnings. Such as these we 
could bring directly under our own influence 
by having a few hundred dollars un- 
der our control, to help them out a few 
months at school, as a sort of loan fund. 
We have aided several such, and they 
have not deceived us. They have no 
parents or settled homes, we get them into 
school, and boarding, then in our Firat-day 
school, and finally into membership, and they 
do not wish to leave us. We are selling and 
leasing them land near by for five years, thus 
settling them down in one place long enough 
to do some good, and will sell them the acres 
they cultivate just as fast as they can pay for 
it, Two families of our members have bought, 
one thirty and the other two acres, at $50 
peracre, M. B. bought thirty acres near us. 
He is putting up a nice frame house, with 
needed out-buildings, and laying out a nice 
yard. Has a wife and two children; has 
saved all this since he signed the temperance 
pledge (three years ago), and also paid a 
hundred pounds of lint cotton per acre for 
rent all the tine. He is a sound Christian 
and a minister. The probability is, that most 
of our members will settle here, and thus be 
near our school and meeting. The “Advocate 
of Peace” thou sent hus come to hand, and my 
husband read from it at the opening of our 
First-day school last First-day, Women and 
War, and the appeal of Women Friends 
of New England. Pertinent remarks and 
prayer followed during our morning meeting, 
that the Prince of Peace might rule and reign 
amongst us. Our two colored ministers were 
both soldiers, but are now really ab/e on the 
peace subject. O! there are some favorable 
‘igus and bright spots, or we should give up 
many times. I have relieved many suffering 
and sick from your donation; when all is ex- 
pended will send report and items. 
Affectionately, Attpa CLARK. 
Second month 29th, 1872. 


Rocuester, N. Y., 3d mo. 4, 1872. 
(In ‘Attendance of the General Meeting.) 
My dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—The 


rd is in this place, and many have been 
favored to know it, in this regard even more 
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blessed than Jacob, who, when awaked out of 
his sleep, said, “Surely the Lord is in this 
place,and J knew it not,” may weall who have 
been privileged to be here, come to the full expe- 
rience which the Patriarch afterwards reached, 
“this is none other but the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven,” then we shall 
know for ourselves that our God, is none 
other than “ the mighty God of Jacob.” 

I should do great injustice to my own im- 
pressions if I did not acknowledge my full 
belief that the Lord is breathing upon the 
dry bones of our profession, and saying as He 
did to Ezekiel, “can these bones live?” 
Our answer should be like the Prophet’s, “ O 
Lord God, Thou knowest.” 

My love for ancient Friends amounts al- 
most to veneration. I have, however, as 
much love for modern Friends ; I know of no 
difference. I believe both are actuated by 
one and the same Spirit. I believe if the 
latter simply imitate the former, our vitality 
will be taken from us, and we shall be only 
a “valley of dry bones.” 

I thank my Divine Master that he is still 
breathing upon us; we have felt His breath, 
and not only we, but our dear Methodist 
brethren, in the depth of their feelings, have 
almost forgotten their Amens ! and if uttered 
at all, they have been so suppressed, lest an 
outward expression should mar that deeper 
amen, which evidently has silently been felt 
in many a Christian heart during these meet- 
ee are At one of the sessions, a 
suitable opportunity being afforded, a venera- 
ble looking man came forward, and standing 
a jittle elevated before the audience, he said: 
“ Tam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 
He said he had spent most of his days in un- 
belief, “a professed infidel,” and might have 
died such, had it not been for the Friends; 
he léved them much, and wished the world 
might be full of them. He then gave his 
experience, attributing the change that had 
come over him to some one having sent 
him copies of the Friends’ Review, which at 


first, in his confirmed infidelity, was not more 


to him “than blank paper;” but as they 
continued to come, he found in one number a 
conversation between a “ Quaker and an In- 
fidel,” in which the first said to the Infidel, 
“What dost thou think of Christ?” He 
said these words so fastened themselves on his 
mind that he could not rid himself of them ; 
they followed him all the day, were with him 
in his wakeful hours of the night, as he en- 
tered his office of business, and as he came 
out. At length yielding to the repeated calls, 
he resorted to the Bible, “the book which he 
had never believed in;” the good Spirit 
which had been so long striving with him, 
opened gradually its sacred contents, until he 
found just religion enough, as one of the dear 
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sisters had said, “to make him miserable ;” 
which he thought was the condition of very 
many; but now, having obtained more, he 
was very happy, and wished every skeptic in 
the house to give up the evil heart of unbe- 
lief, and come to be a happy Christian as he 
was. Thou may know to whom I refer. 

* * * JT hope thou may receive from 
some source an account of the meetings, which 
I have no doubt have been of untold benefit 
to the city of Rochester. Sympathising 
with thee in thy arduous duties, rightly to 
conduct a Friends’ paper in these days, when 
so maby voices are saying: “ Lo, here is 
Christ, or there,” 

I remain thy attached friend, 

Wo. H. Case. 
eT etl 


For Friends’ Review. 
HOLSTON CAVE. 


On the right bank of the Holston river, 
which meanders through the richest and most 
beautiful valleys of East Tennessee, is situa. 
ted, in Jefferson county, one of Nature’s 
sublime caves, known as the ‘* Holston Cave.” 
It lies in a romantic country, over which the 
aborigines chased their game during the day, 
and at night, it is believed, gathered in the 
mouth of this cave for a domicile, where, it 
is suspected, many of them lived together as 
a family, as further account may go to show. 

Within a mile or so of the entrance may 
be seen a stupendous mass or cliff of solid 
limestone rock, rising high above the general 
surface of the earth ; and over this rises much 
higher a steep rugged hill, gradually declin- 
ing as it recedes from the river. 

Nearing the cave, the mammoth opening 
in the earth may be seen, presenting to the 
writer a far more sublime appearance than 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Yet, its 
beauty has been greatly marred by a mass of 
detritus—mostly broken rock and dirt—hav- 
ing, at some period, fallen from the cliff 
above, and partly closed the large entrance, 
which I would judge to be eighty or ninety 
feet wide, and thirty or forty feet high. 

The entrance is not more than five or six 
rods from the brink of the river, and the 
bottom of the cave net more than twenty 
feet above the average height of the water. 
Eight or ten rods up the bank of the river is 
a small opening, perhaps ten feet wide and 
two high, from which formerly flowed a beau- 
tiful stream of pure cold water, and from 
which now issues a constant current- of cool 
air, continually moving the leaves, weeds 
and grass that grow in front of it. This 
opening leads into the main cave fifteen or 
twenty rods from its mouth. 

Several years ago the man who owned the 
cave (a Friend) dug a ditch through the 
mound of detritus in the mouth of the cave, 


in order to convey a stream of water from th 
cave, that he might use its power in runnin 
machinery on the bank of the river. This 
proved successful ; a grist mill, saw-mill and 
cotton-gin were soon erected, the machinery 
in them moved by the water from the cave, 
But little water now flows out of the smal] 
entrance to the cave, it nearly all passing 
through this deep, narrow ditch, which is 
about twenty feet in depth. At the bottom 
of this trench, which is on a level with the 
bottom of the cave, were found many human 
bones, promiscuously distributed among the 
broken rocks and dirt, which an anatomist 
pronounced to be Indian skeletons. This 
confirmed the opinion that the Indians were 
collected there, perhaps enjoying their revelry, 
when this eruption or catastrophe occurred, 
and were oréibed instantly by the falling of 
this detritus. As we enter the cave, each 
visitor provided with a lamp or a pine torch, 
our heads nearly or quite reach the top or 
ceiling, which is a solid smooth limestone 
rock, approaching within five or six feet of 
the inner declivity of this mound. A few 
yards further bring us to the bottom of the 
cave, where it opens out in all its grandeur, 
extending in height to a stone’s throw. To the 
right hand is a similar mound of detritus to 
the one in the mouth, and which appears to 
have filled up a side cavern, the foot reach- 
ing to the edge of the main cave. Near this 
a beautiful stream of water gushes from under 
solid rock at the side of the cave, flowing 
so copiously as to be called a “creek ;” a 
dam having been constructed near this point 
turns the water into the narrow artificial 
channel. 

As we advance, many things attract our 
attention—the dripping of water from above; 
the enormous expansion to which the cave 
now widens ; the huge piles of large beautiful 
stones, which look as if they might have been 
quarried and piled up by skilled workmen ; 
the ravines or fissures which appear on either 
side, presenting but a small opening, but soon 
widening into large grottos; the shrillness 
with which each voice penetrates the air, and 
the keen effect it produces upon the ear, and 
the echo of a shrill halloo or stamping the 
feet on the ground, producing a rumbling 
noise like distant thunder, causing an illusion 
that the earth is vibrating. We ure reminded 
of the unlimited power of the All-wise Cres: 
tor, and made to feel our utter inability to 
protect ourselves a moment from the crush- 
ing-in of those massive walls or the stupet- 
dous arch over head. 

Proceeding a little further the stream of 
water disappears, and we find ourselves walk- 
ing on a aolid bottom of earth with nota 
loose stone to be seen ; on each side a solid 
mass of rock, and overhead an even surface of 
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limestone ; but this uniformity does not last stalactites and beautiful formations of various 
long ; the beautiful stream of water, which | kinds of deposit. One of those rooms has 
we found at the entrance, makes its appear- been termed the “smoke-house,” on account 











ance again at one side and flows across the 
eave and sinks under massive rocks on the 
other side, stalactites from the size of a pen- 





of its various forms of stalactites resembling 
pieces of meat, suspended ready for the smoke. 
In another division there is a shaft five or 


cil to several inches in diameter may be seen | six feet in diameter extending up from the 


projecting from the abrupt terminations of 
the walls on either side and pendent from the 
ceiling, like icicles found at a cataract; many 
of these are hollow and easily crumbled to 
pieces, being nothing more than carbonate of 
lime, formed by the constant dripping of water, 
We also find the stalagmites in great number, 
rising from the bottom of the cave, some only 
a few inches above the surface, others a foot 
or more, while some are several feet in height. 
One about three feet high, standing near the 
center of the cave, attracts the attention of 
all who pass by it, on account of its smooth- 
ness and beauty, with its snow-white base and 
marble-like top with a small pool of water on 
the apex, filled to overflowing by a constant 
drop from above—this is called the “ churn.” 
Again we cross the “ creek;” here, as before, it 
rises on one side and flows parallel with the 
cave for a few rods and then disappears on the 
opposite side. After we travel about half a 
mile we come to large pillars of stone, mostly 
about one foot in diameter, extending from 
the bottom of the cave tothe top. Apparently 
they are nothing more than stalagmites, which 
have “grown” from the bottom and are now 
joined to the top, and appear as though they 
were props to the massive arch over our 
heads, were it not that all of them are broken 
square off near the middle ; it appears that 
thetop has either been raised or the bottom 
depressed, leaving a space between them of 
about an inch, or sufficiently wide to thrust 
the hand between the broken ends. These 
were broken, no doubt, at the time of the ter- 
rible catastrophe at the entrance. Proceed- 
ing further, we find a large heap of guano, 
the deposit of innumerable bats, which inhabit 
this dark abode. 

When we have walked a reputed mile and 
a half, we reach the “ narrows,” where the 
walls draw near to each other and the ceil- 
ing comes within four or five feet of the bot- 
tom ; but it remains this way for only a few 
rods and then opens out to its usual 
width and height. Up to this point there are 
nine “ creeks” to cross, or the same one that 
number of times. Shortly after passing this 
narrow defile, we come to a deep creek over 
which there is no way to cross except a nar- 
row shelving rock extending along the side of 
the gave. A little further on we find more 
interesting curiosities than yet seen ; various 
apartments or openings appear on each side, 
forming rooms of different sizes and shapes ; 
overhead appear an unusnal number of 


ceiling beyond where the light of our torch 
will reach ; this opening appears to be the 
abode of more bats than any other part of the 
cave. Here we find stones of a soft nature, 
upon which are names and dates engraved 
over fifty years ago! Here the echo of the 
voice appears to resound with a ten-fold re- 
verberation more than it did when within a 
furlong of the mouth. Stamping on the 
ground or striking a stalagmite or pillar seems 
to shake everything around us, and causes the 
walls to appear to vibrate. 

We continue in our course until we shall 
have crossed seventeen “creeks” and reach the 
eighteenth one, where the stone reaches down 
to the water and closes the opening entirely. 
The distance to this point is reputed to be 
nearly three miles. 


JepTHA W. Moraan. 
Ackworth, Iowa, 2d mo. 23d, 1872. 
PAUL AT ATHENS, 
BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 
All along the classic waters of the broad and blue 
Aigean, 
As they softly break in music on the shores of 
Thessaly, 
Winds of Hellas, through the cordage of the vessel, 
lift a pwan, 
For the preacher bears the message that shall set 
the thinkers free ; 
Into distance fades Olympus, with his royal crown of 
snow, 
And his thunders sink to dirges, breaking very sad 
and slow : 


Ot; —O83 dpriorw.* 


Swiftly round the cape and softly at the olden port 
Pireus 
Grates the keel upon the sands that slope to 
Athens’ portals ; 
The ‘‘ long walls’’ reel in ruins, for the broken stones 
shall be as 
Highways for the tread of Truth that breaks the 
Greek Immortals : 
The gods from off their pedestals fall each to Hades’ 
gloom, 
When the brave Apostle reads the words, their epi- 
taph and doom : 


Ot} — O83 dyrere. 


Through the spaces of the “ painted porch” and 
lofty colonnades 
Sadly linger yet the echoes of the Stagirite’s de- 
spair, 
And te veins of grand old Plato trembles yet along 
the shades 
Of the ‘‘olive grove,’’ whose memories still bur- 
den all the air ; 
But the nightingale among the branches sings her 
notes of woe, 





*Literally—* To God—To God unknown.” 
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And the winds clong the Agora repeat it sad and 
low. 
Or —Oe. dpricra. 


The voice that caught its grandeur from the long 
roll of the sea, 
And poured its waves of passion on the sinking 
Grecian heart, 
Till Liberty’s expiring breath could say ‘‘ Thermop- 
le,”’ 
tiske yet to echo in the temples and along the 
ruined mart ; 
The nation’s cheers are tremulously deepened into 
groans, 
And the answer of the preacher is in these prophetic 
tones : 
Ot3—Oes dy nero. 


All the weary earth is Athens, and around the altar 
stairs, 
Where a shadow wraps the faces of the prone im- 
mortals, dead, 
Stand the people in the darkness, lifting silently 
their prayers, 
Longing, half unconsciously, to greet the preach- 
er’s tread. 
He comes, and from the blue Agean unto earth’s 
remotest shore, 
The trembling hand of man shall write this threnody 
no more ; 
C—O dyricta. 
———ewig-> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzien InTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 19th inst. 


Great Britaix.—Lord Northbrook, late Under 
Secretary of War, has been sppointed Viceroy of 
India, as saccessor of the murdered Lord Mayo. 

The reply of Secretary Fish to the British note 
respecting the Alabama claims case was communica- 
ted by the American Minister to Gladstone and Earl 
Granville on the 14th. On the 15th Disraeli asked in 
the House of Commons if the note could be laid be- 
fore the House, alluding to the public anxiety to 
know its contents. Gladstone replied that after it 
had been considered in a Cabinet meeting, the gov- 
ernment would report on the subject, but it was im- 
possible to do so then. A member gave notice that 
in case of further negot’ations with the government 
of the United States, he should ask that nothiog bu 
accepted by the British government as final until 
sanctioned by Parliament. 

Lord Granville announced in the House of Com- 
mons on the 14th, that he had received official 
notice from the French Cabinet of the abrogation 
of the commercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries. 

On the 18th, Ministers in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment stated that the reply of the American Govern- 
ment was couched in courteous and friendly terms. 
The views of the British government were not 
adopted; hence an answer was thought to be re- 
quired, and, indeed, appeared to be invited. That 
answer was to be celivered to the American Min- 
ister in London, before the 2lstiust. It would be 
inconsistent with public business to lay the corres- 
pondenc; before Parliament at present. 


France.—The Assembly has passed a bill for the 
suppression of the International Society. It imposes 
various fines and terms of imprisonment for holding 
office in or belonging to the society, and in some 
cases deprives offenders of civil and domestic 
rights. 

On the 14th, the Assembly discussed the budget, 
when President Thiers made a speech, in which he 
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defended the estimates of the War Department, and 
insisted that they conld not be reduced, as it was 
necessary to replace material of war, fortify the 
frontier, repair fortifications, and create a real army, 
Subsequently, he agreed to a compromise with the 
committee on the buiget, by which the estimates 
were reduced 19,000,000 francs. On the 17th, he 
urged that the committee should promptly decide 
upon the question of new taxation, declaring that 
delay on this point was paralyzing to the govern. 
ment and to the trade of the country. He present- 
ed a definite proposal of the government for raising 
55,000,000 francs by taxation of textile, and 56,000,- 
000 francs on other raw materials. The proposition 
gave rise to a warm debate. The Assembly has re- 
jected a resolution proposing a reduction by one- 
tenth in the allowance of President Thiers 

The government is said to be negotiating with 
that of Germany, with a view of anticipating the 
full payment of the war indemnity, and thereby 
securing the complete evacuation of French terri- 
tory by the German troops. 


Switzertayp.—The Federal Council has appoint- 
ed the 12th of Fifth month as the day for the peo. 
ple to vote on the ratification of the revised Consti- 
tution adopted by the National and State Councils. 


Austria.—An imperial edict bas been issued, 
dissolving the Diet of Bohemia, and ordering elec- 
tions immediately for a new Diet, to be convoked 
Fourth month 24th. 


Proussia.—The government has requested the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ermeland to revoke the 
sentences of excommunication pronounced by him 
contrary to the laws of the country. 

The Prussians are said to be actively extending 
the fortifications of Metz and Strasburg. 

The Archbishop of Cologne has formally excom- 
municated several Professors of the University of 
Boun, for the rejection of the dogma of Papal in- 
fallibility. 


Eoypr.—Cases of cholera having been reported 
from Mecca, a rigorous quarantine has been imposed, 
by vice-regal orders, on all Mohammedan pilgrims 
passing through Egypt. 


InpiA.—The assassin of the Governor General 
made a confession before his execution, io which he 
Geclared that the murder was not the result 
of a conspiracy, but his own design alone. 


Mexico.—Almost ever since the re-election of 
President Juarez, a conflict has been going on in 
various parts of the country between the govern- 
ment and a party who have attempted armed revo- 
lution, and numerous insignificant engagements 
have occarred, with varying results. Ths most 
important battle occurred recently near San Luis 
Potosi, and the government troops were victorivus. 
Zacatecas, which had been occupied by the revolu 
tionists, bas also been re captured ; and on the 
whols, the government is hopeful of ultimately 
overpowering its opponents. 


Domestic —S me of the memb>rs of the Japanese 
embassy are at present ia Philadelphia, engaged in 
a careful and intelligent inspection of various manu- 
facturing establishments in that city. The embassy 
have beencharged by their government with the 
duty of acquiring information on all the distinguish- 
ing points of American and European civilization 
and institutions, forthe benefit of their Own coun- 
try ; and they are showing commendable zeal and 
faithfulness in their endeavors to carry out this pur- 
pose. 
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$2000 


Per Annum 
CAN BE MADRE IN SELLING 


NE W 


WHEELER & WILSON 


Sewing Machine. 


A few active, 


THE 


reliable business men of good 
habits and address, wanted in desirable territory at 
present unoccupied. Wagons furnishei; Seeurity 
required. Send for information, or call cn 


PETERSON & CARPENTER, Gen’! Agt’s. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Or New York Yearly Meeting Boarding School, at | 
The Spring aud ! 


Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake. 
Summer term opens 4th mo, 23d, and continues 12 
weeks. A thorough academical course, the common 
and higher Eoglish and mathematical studies, 
Latin, Greek and German, land-surveying, drawing 
from nature, 
Address E COOK, Jr., Superintendent, or J. J. 
"20 4t Resident Manager, Union Springs, N. Y. 
4t 


BOOKS. 


Trovcuts on Hasir anp Discrpine. 
ney ; mailed, $1.25. 

Memortats or Resecca Jones; mailed, $2.00. 

A Litrte Book ror Littis Fouxs; 75 cts. ; mailed, 
80 cts. 

A Puxa ror tHe Doms CREATION 
50 cts. 

Foop ror Youxa Apprrires : 

Beauties or UpHam 
$2.00. 

Cnesrinc Worps ror tak MAster’s WorKERS ; 
gilt edged, mailed, $1.50 
Heart Lire. By Theodore L. 

cts. 
Ivy Leaves. By M. E. Atkinson; 
Ox tHe Mountarw. By M. 
cover, mailed 15 cts. 


By J. J. Gur- 


75 ots., mailed, 
maiied, 60 cts. 
; plaic $1.50; gilt edged, mailed, 


1.25 ; 


Cuyler; mailed, 60 
mailed, $1.00. 
EK. Atkinson; paper 


On tae Movyrais ayp oTHEeR Poems. By M. K. 
Atkinson ; paper cover, mailed, 25 cts. 

Tae Wueat Suear, a suggestive Reader; with ap 
introduction by Enoch Lewis ; mailed, $2.00. 

Opsgct anp Outing Teacuinc, a Guide Book for 
Sunday-School Workers. By H. C. McCook. 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.09. 

JovryaL or Jons Wooitman, with Introduction by 
John G. Whittier; mailed, $1.50. 

Cuitp Lirs. Compiled by J. G. Whittier; 
$3.00. 

Lire Lyrics. By Edward Brown; $1.25. 

Gumpsgs sy Sea ayp Lanp. By Mary L. Evans; 
$1.25. 
For sale by 


mailed, 


ALICE LEWIS, 
109 N.Tenth St., Phila. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 


BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


420 Noble street, Philadelphia. 


natural sciences with lectures, &e. | 
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POEMS OF HOME LIFE. 


An exceedingly rich and sweet selection, the very 
flower and heart of home, in poetry. Square 32mo, 
elegantly bound. 80 cts., $1.00 

A choice collection of well-known poems adapted 
to almost every phase of home life. The selections, 
which are remarkable for their sweetness and pu- 
rity and generally fervent religious character, and 
which embrace some of the oldest as well as some 
of the newest poetry in the language, are admirably 

| &rranged and issued in a tasteful volume. — Philada. 
Inquirer. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia Depository, 


1408 Chestnut Street. 


Dr. T. A. D. FORSTER, 
DENTIST, 
1320 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Office hours, from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
References :—John M. Whitall, 1317 Filbert St. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 1623 Filbert St. Jas. Whitall, 
| 410 Race St. Robert Pearsall Smith, 1315 Filbert 
St. 34 ly 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1872. 


| Containing times of holding the Yearly, Quarter- 
ly and Representative Meetings, or Meetings for 
Sufferings in the United States. Price 50 cents per 

| dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 

| Jones Street, New York, and at 109 North Tenth 
, Street, Philadelphia. 


BOOKS 
Published by Friends’ Book Association, 


109 NORTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry 
Youthful Pilgrims. - - 
. Memoir of Wm. Penn- 
. Selections from the Episties of Geo ree F x: 
Selections from Letters of Isaac Penin one 
. Memoir of Maria Fox 
. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler ‘and ‘his Visit to the Pa 
cifie Isles. -- - . - 50 
. Aunt Jane's Verses for Childre n. lusts ated. ceeees 50 
. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. G« amen: 30 
. Life of Margaret Fox, wife of Geo. Fox-------- 30 
. Memoir of Thomas Story - -+ 40 
2. Waring’s Hymns and Selections smvceeee BO 
. Essays on the mistery and Doctrines « if the ciety 
of Friends. - - - ° ° 
Memoir and Letters f Jonathan Hut. chineo Mss ees 
Memoir of Mary Capper 
. Journal and Life of John Woo im an, complete: --- 
. Scripture Questions on the Goape ls and Acts------ 
. Memoir of Eliza Southall 
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30 
30 
45 
50 
50 
40 
. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c . 25 
20. The Little While, and « the r Poems, bs y Jeme Cr rewd- 
gon---- 
. Memoirs of Stephen Gre “let, abridged - 50 
Scripture Questions for Young C hildren O4 
A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 10 copies 
and upwards. 
Address, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


75 


A LEWIS, Agent 
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’RIEN DB’ 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 
No. 991 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RECEIPTS. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1871. 

Life and Endowment Premiums re- 
RGU LANs ckkckel uch chiostbbodbess sccte $889,049.04 
Interest on Investments received and | 
accrued ; : 224,278.58 
$1, 113,327.62 | 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
. . ‘ | 
Losses on sixty seven lives, amounting | 
$229, 500.00 } 
Expenses, Salaries, Medical Exami- 
ners, Advertising, Printing, Xc.,..... 47,161.41 
Commissions to Agents, Licenses, 
Travelling Expenses, &c 75, 653.42 | 
Rent, and City, State and National 
DID, -scctiadbesdkauiptedinemaanidanmenell 
Premium and Premium Notes re- 
turned and Policies cancelled, ........ 56,213.98 

Dividends allowed in reduction of 
PEORIA, sides. ccccst svete Wise tecces 192,920.50 | 

Reinsurance and Interest paid, ........ : 3,600.5 





13,781.16 | 
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$9,000 Pittsburg 6 per ct. Bonds... $7,517.50 
26,000 Allegheny County 6 per ct. 4 
OWNS 5 hk £0 Tic ctc8 bs bteneco ese - 39,295.00 

12,000 Allegheny Co. 5 per cent. 
Comp. Bonds 9,000.00 

5,000 Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co. 6 per cent. Bonds......... 4,000.00 

17,000 Lehigh Coai and Navigation 
Co. 6 percent. Gold Loan.... 14,450.00 

10,000 Harrisburg Railroad 6 per ct. 
Bonds 10, 700.00 

10,000 Louisville City 6 per cent 
BI: <ech > kpndar mn camagend coed 7,141.40 

30,000 St. Louis City 6 per cent. 
25,030.00 

30,000 Canton City 10 per ct. Water 
30,000.00 

60,000 Sueq’a Canal Priority ¢ per 
cent. Bonds 48 000.00 

25,000 American Steamship Com 
pany 6 per cent Bonds......... 25,000.00 
260 shares Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Stock ats 
443 shares Northern Cen. Rail- 
road Stock 19,705.62 

212 shares Girard Life Insurauece, 
Annuity and Trust Company 5,575.38 

100 shares Western National 
Bavuk Stock 6,862 50 

shares Com’! National Bank 
« 11,035.25 

shares Girard National Bank 

EE ee . 

shares Corn Exchange Na- 

tional Bank mtock.............. 

76 shares North America Bank 


13 371.26 


10,168.00 

50 shares Mechan‘cs’ Bank of 
St. Louis Stock. ... ........... 4,950.50 

250 shares Delaware Mutual 
Safety Insurance Stock 6,250.00 

Bonds, Mortgages and Ground Rents, all 
first liens 367,612.39 
Premium Notes secured by Volivies ..... 771,369.97 
Loans on Collaterals pstaens ea tanciita 44,839.00 
Balance in bands of Agents.............. ; 59,820.79 
Deferred Payments due Company..... .. 14,094.03 
Scrip Dividends purchased by Company 259,501.90 
Interest due and acc:ued on Loans, &ce. 37,029.45 


9 Cash on hand and in Bank 173, 367.83 


Ber Ghas, «0csssivveses c00.0008- sovse icowas $494,496.56 
Capital, Dec. 31, 1870, ...¢3,4 5.88 

Scrip Dividends re- 

ceived in pay, Xc, 192,010,00 


——-———_ 3, 300,285.88 


Capital, December 31, 1871 (cost)... $3,794,782.44 
ASSETS 
Or tHE Company LiIABLE For LosszEs. 
$100,000 U.8. 5 per cent. 10-40 Loan $100,000.00 


71,900 U. 8. 6 per cent. 5-20 Loan 71,900.00 
25,000 U. 8. 6 per cent. Currency 


75,000 U. S. 6 per cent. Loan, 1881 79,987.50 
180,000 Philad’a 6 per cent. Loan, 
172,351.13 
100,000 Masonic 7-30 Loan 100,000.00 
10@,000 Penn’a Railroad 6 per cent. 
General Mortgage Bonds..... 94,000.00 
50,000 Reading Railroad 7 per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds 50,000.00 
50,000 Lehigh Valley Railroad 7 
per cent. Bonds 50,000.00 


Real Estate, Company’s Building and 

Office Furniture 79,793.89 
Annuity 200.25 
Market value Jan. 1, 1872................$3, 953,939 62 

The Board of Trustees h: ve decided to divide the 
net surplus, amounting to ‘be sum of TWO HOUN- 
DRED AND SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
among the holders of policies ia force on the 3lst 
day of December, 1871, on the CONTRIBUTION 
PLAN, applicable to reduction of Premiums or Pre- 
mium Notes when the ANNUAL premium falls due 
and bave decided to receive the SCRIP DIVIDENDS 
of the YEAR 1869 in payment of premiums at the 
same time. This, in the case of the older members 
of the Company, is paying two Dividends the same 
year, which, in many cases, exceeds the entire 
premium due in 18/2. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-Presidem, 
J. W. HORNOR, A. V. P. and Actuary. 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Seeretary. 





